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Program 
ee PER OR. WELS ON will preside 


st 
Fntroductorp femarks . Mr. Butter R. Wizson 


<< Nobody knows de trouble I see.’’ 
<< I done done what you told me to do.”’ 


Jubilee Songs ; ; 


Miss Emity HattoweE tu 
Mes. Matrieg Attan McApoo 


Adoress Mer. Francis J. Garrison 


: 3 Tubilee Songs | é “© 1’m rolling through an unfriendly world” 


<< 1s massa gwine to sell me”? 


Mrs. Mattie ALLAN -McApoo 


Heminiscences 
Mrs. Artanna C. Sparrow 
Miss ALLA W. Foster 
Mr. Joun J. SmiruH 


Zoe Seligt swine. to sing” 
Jubilee Dougs i 2. ‘© My way’s cloudy’’ 


Miss Emity HaLLoweE.u 
Mrs. Matrie AttAN McApoo 


Five-Ainute Addresses 


Mrs. CLEMENT G. MorGAn 
Muss. Eriza GARDNER 


Battle Hymn of the fiepublic 
Muss Emity HAattowe.y 
Mrs. Mattisg ALLAN McApDoo 
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8m) ARRISON was the first man to begin a 
movement designed to annihilate slavery. 
He announced the principle, arranged the 


method, gathered the forces, enkindled the 





zeal, aaeret the argument, and finally marshalled the nation 
for and against the system in a conflict that came near 


rending the Union. 


“His was an earnestness that would take no denial, 
that consumed opposition in the intensity of its convictions, 
that knew nothing but right. As friend after friend gathered 
‘slowly, one by one to his side, in that very meeting of a 
dozen heroic men to form the New England Anti-Slavery 
Society, it was his compelling hand, his. resolute unwilling- 
ness to temper or qualify the utterance, that finally dedicated 
that first organized movement to the doctrine of immediate — 


emancipation.’ 


(From eulogy by \NWENDELL PHILLIPS.) 





> 





. Birthday of William Lloyd Garrison 





WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON 


<< My country is the world; my countrymen are all mankind.” 
— Garrison 
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7 SACS,OW cheerfully she took up daily the burden of 


sacrifice and effort! With what serene courage 







Pe she looked into the face of peril to her own 
>) life, and to those who were dearer to her than 
life! A young bride brought under such dark skies, and so 
ready for them. Trained among Friends, with the blood of 
martyrdom and self-sacrifice in her veins, she came so natu- 
rally to the altar! And when the gallows was erected in front 
of the young bride’s windows, never from that stout soul did 
the husband get look or word that bade him do anything 
but go steadily forward, and take,no counsel of man. Shel- 
tered in the jail, a great city hunting for his life, how strong 
he must;have been when they brought him his young wife’s 
brave words: ‘I know my husband will never betray his 
principles!’’ Helpmeet, indeed, for the pioneer in that ter- 
rible fight.”’ 


(WeENDELL Pui.uips, at Mrs. Garrison’ s funeral.) 





Birthday of William Llopd Garrison 5 








HELEN ELIZA GARRISON 
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Co lp Birthplace 


(Newburyport, Mass. ) 


HETHER a persecuted child of thine 
Thou deign to own, my lovely native place! 
In characters that time can not efface, 
Thy worth is graved upon this heart of mine. 
Forsake me not in anger nor repine 
That with this nation I am in disgrace: 
From ruthless bondage to redeem my race, 
And save my country, 1s my great design. 
How much soe er my conduct thou dost blame 
(For Hate and Calumny belie my course,) 
My labors shall not sully thy fair fame ; 
But they shall be to thee a fountain-source 
Of joyfulness hereafter—when my name 
Shall een from tyrants a high tribute force. 


W. LL: GARKIB@YS 


“SSVW SLUOdAUNAMAN SNOSIUUVD GAOTT WVITIIM JO AOVICHLIUIE 


Birthday of William Llopd Garrigon 
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The New England Antt-Slavery Soctetp 


was founded January 6th, 1832, in the school-room of the 
African Baptist Church, now occupied by Synagogue 
Sibanitz. 

ORGANIZERS: 


Witit1Am Lioyp GARRISON 


OLIVER JOHNSON Rospert B. HA 

ARNOLD BuFrrum WILLIAM J. SNELLING 
Joun E. Fu Lier . Moses THACHER 3 
JosHua CoFFIN STILLMAN B. Newcoms 


Benjamin C. Bacon’ Henry K. StTocKTon 
Isaac KNAPP 


ny E HAVE met tonight in this obscure school- 
house; our numbers are few and our in- 


fluence limited; but, mark my prediction, 





Faneuil Hall shall ere long echo with the 
principles we have set forth. We shall shake the nation with 


their mightv power.”’ 
Baty eP WILLIAM Litoyp GARRISON 


“Then began an agitation which for the marvel of its 
origin, the majesty of its purpose, the earnestness and ability 
of its appeals, the vigor of its assault, the deep national con- 
vulsion it caused, the vast and beneficent changes it wrought, 
and its wide-spread, indirect influence on all kindred moral 


questions, is without a parallel in history since Luther.” 


WENDELL PHILLIPS 





-— § Birthday of William Wlopd Garrison 9 











THE OLD BELKNAP STREET AFRICAN BAPTIST CHURCH 
( Now Joy Street ) 
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MRS. MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN 
COR RGAER courage and resources were equal to every 





emergency. In the last demonstration of pro- 
slavery mob violence in Boston, just before 
the war, when a sacrifice was wanted for the 
propitiation of the South, and it was proposed to shed the 
blood of Wendell Phillips for the purpose, I saw this” | 
noble woman leaning on his arm threading her way with him 
through the frantic and howling mob, as calm and serene as 
a rainbow over a thundering cataract. With a solicitude 
which deadened all sense of my own danger, I followed and 
watched these two noble people elbowing their way through 
the dense and excited mass, from Cambridge Street through 
Belknap Street to the little Baptist Church once presided 
over by Father Snowden. I shall never forget the sense of ~ 
relief when I saw both safely seated in the little pulpit with 
John Brown, Jr., a true son of the hero of Harper’s Ferry. 
John Brown, jr., with two loaded pistols by his side, had 
already given directions how the congregation should behave 
for safety, in case arush should be made upon the pulpit by 
the mob which was howling at the doors and around the } 
building. Happily no rush was made. Had there been, no 
doubt there would have been blood shed that night. Mrs. 
Chapman sat there like a guardian angel doing more, no 


doubt, by the power of her noble womanly courage and 

serenity, to hold that mob in check, than the presence of the 

deadly weapons in the hands of the brave John Brown, Jr.” 
FREDERICK Dovuctass 





Wirthdap of William Popa Garrison 








MRS. MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN 


it 
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| S) HE LIBERATOR was founded January 1, 
een © 1831, and was discontinued December 29,1868) 





os <M The last number but one contained Secretary 
ba be: Seward’s official proclamation announcing the 
ratification of the thirteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, abolishing slavery. This Mr. Garrison put into type 


with his own hand. 


In his valedictory Mr. Garrison said: 

“The object for which the Liberator was commenced 
— the extermination of chattel slavery — having been glori- 
ously consummated, it seems to me specially appropriate 
to let its existence cover the historic period of the great 


struggle.” 


Wirthdap of William Llopd Garrigon 
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—————————— 
THE LIBERATOR. 


Js not the plea, that emancipation is impracticable, 
the most iinpudent hypocrisy and the most glaring 
absurdity ever propounded for contemplation ?— 
Can any suppositious expediency, any drend of 
political disorder, or any private udvantige, justily 
the prolongation of coriuption, the enormity of 
which is unequilled, or repel the holy cluiin to its 
extinction? ‘The system is so entirely corrupt, 
that it sdivits of no cure but by a ‘roran and 
IMMEDIATE nbolition. Fora gradual ensnci- 
pation is n virtual recognition of the right, and es- 
abliches the rectitude of the practice. If it be 
just fur ong nvoment, it is hallowed for ever ; and 
Ht be inequitable, not a day should it Le tolerated," 

Bourne. 








i= 
CHRISTIAN SECRETARY--COLONI- 
ZATION SOCIETY. 

"The following article appears in the editorial de- 
partment ofthe Just Christian Secretary, printed at 
Hartford ; and justice seems to require that we 
should extract it for our own paper. It gives us 
pleasure to hear—for we ure not disposed to doubt 
ale editor’s stutements—that the spiritual wants of 
the colored inlwbitants of Hartford have been in 
ome measure supplied by the erection of a meet- 
house, and the organization of a Sabbath School. 
"Phis fact, however, does not impugn the statements 
of our correspondent. For example, he says > 

«Phere are three classes of people in Hartford— 
the rich whites, the poor whitvs, and the blacks. 
They have alb different upurtments in the house of 
Lod ; the poor occupy the back seuts, and. the 
enlored are seated in a back box, like scubby sheep 
an a separate pen.” “ 

Now, we would inqnire of the editor, if there be 
aly error in this statement? Are the blacks au- 
thorized or permitted to occupy pews on the floor or 
fn the gallericy of the meeting-houses? Jy there 
Not aA avparute and inconvenient place, behind the 
ardiunce, wclected for then? But they have a 
miceting-house of theirown! ‘True—but do these 
dystinctions argue a benevolent or christian spirit? 
Js there a better reuson why all the blacks should 
belong to one denomination, and attend one plice 
ef worship, than all the whites? And if they 
thoose to attend elsewhere, ure they on an equality 
esto privileges? “That is the question, 

Another correspondent bus stuted— 











“They know that there is such a difference 
hetween a black christuun and a white one, that 
ahey cannot drink and ext the emblems of the blood 
and body of their Redeemer together. ‘The blacks 
@loy behind, until they have done; for the bluck 
dips defile the cup, but the white are pure.” 

Js this true or false? In administering the sacra- 
ment, are the black communicants the Just to 
be served? Isthere any respect of persons at the 
Borde table? Let the editor answer, 

Uf these things are true, they are certainly d&rog- 
atory to a christian people ; but we believe they are 
cominon clewhere, Sonietime ago there was a greut 
excitement among the pew-holdurs and church mem- 
Wore in Park-street church in this city, becanse a re- 
spectable coi yred man purchased a pew in the brond 
aisle forthe accommodation of himself and fuinily. 
Me had the pew very handsomely furnished, and was 
ft legitimate proprietor, On the third or fourth Sab- 
Wath, however, (if we do not err,) a deacon, one or 





two committee men and a constable interfered, and 
would not permit him to take his seat! Ile was fi- 
nally driven away, and the pew passed into other 
hands. 

We purpose shortly to visit all our meeting-honses, 
and ascertain whut pluces are provided for the ac- 
commodation of our colored people. A house dedi- 
cated to the worship of Alinighty God, should be the 
last place for the exercise of despotic principles. — 
Bat here is the extract + | 

* With deep regret we have observed some articles 


in the columns of the ** Liberator,’’ of Boston, ap- 
parently from this city, in which its inhabitants ure 


-unplicated ; and which we believe the editor of 


thut publication will deem very injudicious, as well 
as unkind, when knowing the truth in the case. 
So far from wishing to deprive the colored popu- 
lation of an opportunity to worship God, by the 
co operution of ‘the friends of religion with that part 
of the inhabitants, a good and convenient house was 
erected a few years since ; clergymen of different 
denominations: have oflen olficiuted, gratuitously, 
from Sabbath to Sabbath ; and when disappointed 
in the labors of a Minister, liy brethren have attend- 
ed at their request, and made exertions to promote 
the prosperity of their congregation; for many 
years a Sabbath School has been taught, composed 
entirely of colored children und adults; in nddition 
fo this, if we mistake not, at their request the public 
school money is given them in proportion to the 
nomber of their children, and they thus have a day 
school of their own, 

Afier such interest had betn shown for that class 
of people, was it to be expected that an attack 
should be inade upon the very persons who have 
shown such liberulity ? ‘Phis is indeed gratifying to 
the enemies of Lenevolent exertions ; and were the 
language of that coinmunication expressive of the 
feelings of a majority of the colored population, the 
predictions of the enemy would be verified, viz. 
that they are unworthy of the atrentions paid them. 
With regard to the Jast communication, we do aver 
from personal knowledge, that in soine cases it ix 
not truc. Whoever the writer may be, he shows 
himsclf an enemy, and not a fiend, to that people 
for whom he pretends such an interest, One word 








to the editor, -We believe your intentions good ; 
but the means used, and the manner in which some 
of the best men in community have hid their 
tnotives impugned, lead ug to apprehend that you 
will not be so useful us you might be, were a 
different course pursued, Our wishes are for the 
enlire emancipation of blucks, and for as free use of 
all their powers as we possess ; we were once 
opposed to the Colonization Society—thought it of 
Intle use ; our mind is changed, and we now think 
ita great blessing to this country. Ifall who wish 
for the emuncipution of sluves, were to unite, much 
more might be effected. But if the minds of men 
are to be distracted us to the best means, little will 
be accomplished, and years, perhaps centuries 
transpire, before the foul blot of slavery shull be 
wiped from our history,” 

The word of advice to ourselves is received with 
due acknowledgment. We agree with the editor, 
that ‘if'all who wish for the emuncipation of slaves 
were to unite, much more might be effected.” But 
how shall they unite? In reproaching the free peo- 
ple of color and plotting for their removal, or in at- 
tacking the system of slavery, and breaking the fu}- 
ters of the sluves? Shall they unite im npologising 
for slaveholders and denonncing imnmediute abvlition, 
or in shaking down the fabric of oppremsion by the 
thunder of their artillery? Shall they unite in open- 
ing « murket for the products of free or slave labor ; 
or unite in agreeing 10 withhold the rights of citizen- 
ship from our free colored vountrywen, or to give 
them universal and equal privileges? Why are * the 
minds of men to be distracted’ in coming to a con- 
clusion on this point? 
and duty a simple one? 


Is not the question of justice 

It is : but the eyes of the 
people are filléd with colonization dust, and they 
grope in darkness. 

The editor of the Christian Secretnry acknow- 
ledges his conversion to the Armericun Colonization 
Society. He .* now thinks it n great blessing tu this 
country.’ In what way the blessing is bestowed, 
We §re not told. For our own part, we are prepared 
to how, that those who hive entered intu this con- 
SPIRACY AGAINST HUMAN RIGHTS are unani- 
nous in abusing their vietiws ; unnnimous in their 
mode of attack 5 unsnimous in proclyiining the ab- 
surdity, that our free blacks aro natives of Africn ; 


unanuous Ip propagating the hbel, that they cannot 





be elevated and improved in this country ; unani- 
mons in opposing their instruction ; unanimous in 
exciting the prejudices of the people against them ; 
unanimous in apologising for the crime of slavery ; 
unanimous in conceding the right of the planters to 
hold their slaves in a limited bondage ; unanimous 
in denying the expediency of einnacipution, unless 
the liberated slaves are sent to Liberia ; unanimous 
in their hollow pretence for colonizing, namely, to 
evangelize Africa ; unanimous in their true mofine 
for the mensure—a terror lest the blacks shonld rise 
to avenge their accumulated wrongs. It is a con- 
spiracy to send the free people of color to Africa 
under a benevolent pretence, but really that the 
slaves may be held more securely in bondage. It 
is a conspiracy based upon, fear, oppression and 
fulachood, which draws its nliment froin the preja- 
dices of the people, which is sustained by duplicity, 
which is iinpotent in its design, which reully upholds 
the slaye system, which fascinates while-it destroys, 
which endangers the safety and happiness of the 
country, which no precept of the bible can justify, 
which 1s implacable in its spirit, which should be 
annihilated at a blow. 

These are our accusations ; and if we do not sub- 
stantiate them, we are willing to be covered with 
reproach. 

In attacking the principles, and exposing the evil’ 
tendency of the Society, we wish no one to under- 
stand us us saying, that all its friends are equally 
guilty, arectuated by the same motives. Nor let 
him suppose, thut we exonerate any of them froin 
reprehension, In vurious purts of the country, there 
are, doubtless, many well-meuning and really philan- 
thropic individuals, who support the Society. We 
do not impeach their motives ; but we blame them 
for their prejudices, which have blinded their eyes 
to the real obyect of colonization. We blaine them 
for taking the scheine upon trust ; for not perceiving 
und repudiating the monstrous doctrines avowed by 
the master spirits in the crusade ; for feeling so in- 
different to the moral and soviul advancetnent of the 
free blacks in this the land of their birth—their only 
legitimate hone. They are under the same delu- 
sion that swayed Snul of Tarsus, prior to his conyer- 
sion—persecuting the blacks even unto a strange 
country, and verily believing that they are doing 
God's service. 

When we speak of unanimity in the language, 
design and movements of the Society, we mean the 
general, preponderating and cleurly developed traits 
in the churacter of thig institunion. Private and in- 
dividual epinions are but trifling exceptions m the 
ease, 

For the Liberator, 
PRODUCTS OF SLAVERY, 

Mr Epiron—d have long felt a deep and pain- 
ful interest in the condition of our unfortunate fellow 
beings, whose cause you have so warmly espoused, 
and whose rights you haye so strenously advocated. 
I have hoped that the * Liberator’ would do much 
good in our community by attracting public attention 
to the evils of slavery ; affording information to many 
who were ignorant of the nature and extent of its 
horrors, and awakening a benevolent sympathy for 
its wretched victinns, ‘Though I have always pitted 
the slayes, and thought theinan unhappy and injured 
race, and that those who held them in bondage were 
unjust, tyrannical and wicked for so doing, I had never 
supposed the eatent of misery on the one side, or of 
injustice and crnelty on the other, so extreme, as I 
now perceive it to be, I considered it, (as many 
others stil} do) an irremediable evil, which might be 
meliorated by the incrensing extension of phitinthro- 
py, and especially by the progress of christianity ; 
but I had formed no estimate of a probability that 
the whole aystein might be annihilated. I now fee} 
convinced that it may, and ought te be entirely a- 
bolished ; that the eppressed slaves nay be emanci- 
pifted, und their oppressors taught to know and feel 
thu injustice and criminality of retaining them in bond- 
axe. Tain convinced that no humm being has a 
night to exact the unwilling and uncompensated la- 
bor of his fellow mortals ; to deprive them of liber- 
ty, or obstruct their advancement in knowledge and 





virtue, I doubt not this conviction will ultimately pre- 
vail in every commanity, where the obligations of 
religion and philanthropy are acknowledged ; though 
the process may be slow ; hnving to contend with 
much ignorance prejudice and error. This conviction, 
however, is but the first step towards a result so de- 
sirable as the total abolition of slavery, Every long: 
established custem acquires strong hold on the feel- 
ings of those who are habituated to its control; we 
know that its power in muny cases is almost uncon 
querable’; and this is especially the ense,, where a eno 
tom, however injurious in ite tendencies, is a source 
of pecuniary emnoluinent, or worldly aggrandizemen’ 
to those interested in its continuance. It therefore 
hecomes necessary for the altainment of this great 
and good object—the universal emancipation of our 
coluied brethren—the complete overthrow of this 
abon.inable traffic ia human fiesh—to investigate the 
whole subject fairly and calmly ; to discuesit fally and 
freely ; fo ascertain, na far ss possible, whet are the 
best means and methods for the accomplishment of 
this great end. On this point, I find there is gread 
diveraity of opinion. Men of equal talents, equal 
piety, and equal benevolence, take different and ale 
tnost opposite views of the whole subject: my mind 
has been much perplexed, by hearing what seeined 
to ine very strong arguinents on both sides of the 
question. 

With regard to the main sabject, universak emane 
cipation, as I before remarked, 1 have no doubt. I 
think it may, and it ought to be accomplished ; but 
with regard to the means of its accomplishment, J da 
not feel so decided. 1 wish very earnestly to obtaitr 
more light, to understand more clearly how the 
measures which have been anggested can operate to 
produce the desired effect, 

In the Liberator of February 19th, I noticed aw 
urticle on * Free and Slave Lubor ;” containing sev- 
eral questions, respecting the practicability of mease 
ures which have been recommended, 1 huve beew 
hoping these questions would reccive plain demonetras 
live answers from some one well acquainted with the 
subject ; and that my own doubts might thereby be 
solved. I showld not them have troubled you with 
this communication. If it can be proved that absti- 
nence from the products of slave labor will tend, if 
any consideruble degree, to effect the desired object, 
many friends who are interested in the cause, woulé 
unite with me in adopting the practice, immediately» 
without hesitation, We have been assured by one 
purty, that such @ practice would certainly produce 
thia effeet ; bat have not yet been told how. We 
have been assured by others, that this measure could 
do no gond, and might even injure hose whom we 
are seeking to benefit, We do not feel satisfied 
either, with their theory, 1 will briefly relate some 
of their arguments, They say, ‘that if we refuse to 
purchase the products of slave labor, and thereby 
Jessen the demand for those articles, the planters wilt 
send them te Europe, or eleewhere ; they will retal- 
jate on ws, by refusing to purchase our articles, and 
obstructing our foreign trade ; this operation will 
only shift the difficulty, without removing it wholly. 
Our own manufartuters will suffer, by loning a ready 
market for their commodaies ; thus our own meass 
will be diminished ; the southerners will be irritated, 
without being reformed, by onr coercive meanures } 
and the poor slaves will remain m the same unhappy 
condition, notwithstanding -all our efforts fo relieve 
them,’ This is a melancholy consideration indeed 4 
Tohsli be thankful if it can be proved unfounded. 
Ifa fair and distinct reply can be given to the querieg 
before stated, and I cun be convinced of the atility 
of the plan which induced them ; I shull bo rejoiced 
to nid the good cause, in that way, and also in any 
other wherein I have ability. Positive assertions, 
violent declamation and Sitter denanciations agains? 
the offending party, prove nothing to my mind. I 
have heard mech of this rhetoric on many occasions j 
and pardon me, if | say, on this particular subject, 
I have been pained several times by reading articles 
in the * Liberator,’ which manifested an unchristiaw 
spirit. It isundoubtedly the duty of christrians te 
hear their testimony againat the vices of the age ; and 
any one whose office or situation entitles him te re~ 


prove, admonish or oxbort his brethren, should spealc 
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Rockledge, 125 Highland Street, Roxbury, the home 
of William’ Lloyd Garrison from 1864 to 1879 is now 


St. Monica’s Home,—a hospital for sick and infirm 


Colored women and children. 


> 





ROCKLEDGE 
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Invitation of Colored Citizens to a 


FAREWELL TO MR. GARRISON 


“The friends of freedom are hereby invited to meet 
at the Baptist Church in Belknap St., on Wednesday eve., 
16th inst. [July, 1846], at 7% o'clock, to take leave of 
William Lloyd Garrison, who is about to embark on an 


anti-slavery mission to England. Come as the waves 


come! 
Corrin Pitts 


BENJAMIN WEEDEN {| a 


(John T. Hilton delivered the farewell address. 
Wm. C. Nell and John S. Jacobs offered resolutions.) — 
From the Liberator, Fuly, 1840. 
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Adiress at Joy Street Church 


Boston, Sunday, Derember 10, 1905 


BY FRANCIS JACKSON GARRISON 





I had not intended to participate in 
any of the numerous meetings which 
have been projected in honor of my 
father’s memory on this, the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of his birth. It 
seemed to me and to the other mem- 
bers of his family that it was for 
others and not for us to pay tribute 
to him at this time, to estimate what 
he did for his country and for his 
fellow-men, and to draw the lesson and 
point the moral of his life. But when 
I was told that a meeting was to be 
held in the Joy Street church, and was 
urged to address it, I could not refuse 
the request, for if there is a spot in 
all this wide country where it is fitting 
that this day should be commemo- 
rated, it is in this old church in which 
my father began his organized opposi- 
tion to slavery, and struck the kKey- 
note for the multitude of anti-slavery 
societies which sprang up over the 
North as the consequence of the one 
founded here on the 6th of January, 
1832. 


I presume that it will savor of affec- 
tation to many when I say that the 
least element of my interest in the 
celebrations of this day is the personal 
one—that the subject thereof is my 
father—but it is nevertheless true. 
Close as was my relationship, and my 
association with him during the first 
thirty years of my life, deep as is my 
gratitude for the privilege thus vouch- 
safed me of knowing at close range 
one of the purest and noblest men of 
his time, I am nevertheless able to 
stand off and view him objectively as 
the historical character that he was 
even in his life-time, and that he bids 
fair to remain so long as the story of 
the great struggle in which he had 
part shall be recounted by men. No 


man, however, sought conspicuity less 
than he, or made self of less considera- 
tion, and to none: was incense-burning 
more distasteful.. How often I have 
heard him quote, “It is easy to build 
the tombs and garnish the sepulchres 
of the prophets’—how. much easier 
than to address ourselves to the evils 
and crimes of the present day and as- 
sail wickedness in high places! If he 
could speak today, therefore, he would 
pray to be spared eulogy, and espe- 
cially if offered by men who are in- 
different or recreant to the principles 
of the Declaration of Independence 
and the Golden Rule, on which he 
based his warfare. For his advocacy 
of liberty and justice had nothing to 
do with the complexion, sex or nation- 
ality of those for whom he pleaded— 
these simply marked the victims of op- 
pression. Human rights are the same 
everywhere, and in declaring the 
world to be his country and all man- 
kind his countrymen, he claimed the 
right to vindicate them regardless of 
geographical boundaries and human 
enactments. 


But there can be no question as to 
the sincerity of the tributes of grati- 
tude that will be paid to William | 
Lloyd Garrison today by the race 
whom he helped to liberate from bond- 
age, and it is most appropriate that 
members of it should hold a service 
in this building, where the first so- 
ciety in America to demand the imme- 
diate and unconditional abolition of 
slavery was formed. It is the custom 
in this, and in many other countries, 
to regard with reverence, and to Sa- 
credly preserve, buildings in which 
important historical events have oc- 
curred. Philadelphia’s chief treasure 
is old Independence Hall, where the 
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Declaration of Independence was 
signed, and Boston jealously guards 
the Old South Church and Old State 
House for their Revolutionary associa- 
tions, and laments because John Han- 
cock’s mansion was demolished be- 
fore the people had awakened to a 
sense of its historic value. I must 
frankly confess that my father cher- 
ished none of this sentiment. To him 
a building was simply brick and mor- 
tar, in no wise consecrated by what 
might have happened within its walls, 
and to be demolished whenever a bet- 
ter one could replace it, or the space it 
covered was required for public im- 
provement. The fact that pro-slavery 
sermons were preached in the’ Old 
South church for thirty years more 
than offset, in his view, any virtue that 
it might have derived from an oration 
or two by Dr. Joseph Warren, and al- 
though the Old State House had given 
him timely shelter from the mob of 
1835, he was eager to see it removed 
as an obstruction to traffic! But if 
the other view is a sound one, that 
valuable lessons of patriotism, virtue 
and piety are taught by these old land- 
marks, then surely the emancipated 
race in this country may well regard 
this building in which we are assem- 
bled as the Ark of their Covenant. 

JT do not recall anything in my 
father’s career that illustrates more 
strikingly his sure instinct, his in- 
domitable courage, his unwavering 
confidence in the power of truth over 
all obstacles, than the stand he took 
that stormy winter evening in the 
little schoolroom downstairs; for it 
was here, too, that the Colored chil- 
dren of Boston, denied admission to 
the public schools, received such in- 
struction as was then accorded them. 

Let me picture the situation to you. 
For an entire year my father had been 
publishing his Liberator newspaper, 
in which, from the first number, he 
had demanded the immediate emanci- 
pation of all slaves on American soil; 
but this was his individual work, and 
he keenly appreciated the importance 
of organizing the growing opposition 
to slavery. Towards the close of the 
year he took steps for the formation of 
a society to extend the agitation which 
he had begun single-handed, and, af- 


ter three preliminary meetings, fif- 
teen persons gathered here in this 
building on the evening of January 6, 
1832, to complete the organization. 
They were all men, for the active and 
indispensable support of women had 
not yet been enlisted, and all white, 
for the Colored people of Boston, who 
had rallied to the support of the Lib- 
erator and hailed Mr. Garrison as a 
friend and deliverer, kept aloof at 
first, from their very anxiety not to 
embarrass in its infancy a movement 
on which were staked their dearest 
hopes. When the preamble of the 
Constitution came up for discussion, 
my father found that three of his 
warmest supporters and closest friends 
were unprepared to subscribe their 
names to the demand for immediate 
emancipation. They believed in the 
doctrine. Two of them—the only two. 
with pecuniary resources—had helped 
tide the Liberator over the financial 
shoals of its first year; two were grad- 
uates of Harvard College; all were 
lawyers; and they were the only mem- 
bers of the gathering who could have 
been said to have what is called so- 
cial standing in the community. “It 
is a mistake,” they pleaded, “in try- 
ing to form a society and gain adhe- 
rents, to demand immediate emancipa- 
tion, for it will repel many good men 
who would otherwise join us. Say 
gradual emancipation, and many will 
come to us.” “Undoubtedly,” replied 
my father, “but they will not be worth 
a straw. We must plant ourselves on 
the bed-rock of immediatism. If hu. 
man beings can be justly held in bond- 
age a single hour, they can be held 
for days and weeks and years, and so 
on indefinitely, from generation to 
generation. The question of expedi- 
ency has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion of right, and it is not for those 
who tyrannize to say when they may 
safely break the chains of their sub- 
jects. As well may a thief determine 
on what particular day or month he 
shall leave off stealing, with safety to 
his own interest. Come, let us pro- 
ceed. We have twelve, the apostolic 
number, to begin with, even if you 
cannot join us.” And so, undishear- 
tened by this withholding of his 
weightiest associates—Samuel E. Sew- 
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all, Ellis Gray Loring and David Lee 
Child—he went ahead, and twelve 
men, of whom not more than one or 
two could have put a hundred dollars 
into the treasury without bankrupt- 
ing themselves, formed the New Hng- 
land Anti-Slavery Society. Five of 
these were Mr. Garrison, his faithful 
partner, Isaac Knapp, Oliver Johnson, 
afterwards editor of the Anti-Slavery 
Standard, Arnold Buffum, a Quaker 
hatter, and Joshua Coffin, who had 
been schoolmaster to the poet Whit- 
tier. The other seven names you will 
not recognize, but I will read them in 
completion of this roll of honor: Rob- 
ert B. Hall, William J. Snelling, John 
E. Fuller, Moses Thacher, Stillman B. 
Newcomb, Benjamin C. Bacon, Henry 
K. Stockton. Arnold Buffum, whose 
grand-daughter is with us today, was 
elected first President of the Society. 


“A fierce northeast storm, combin- 
ing snow, rain and hail, was raging 
that night,” wrote Oliver Johnson, 
“and the streets were full of slush.” 
They were very dark, too, for the city 
of Boston in those days was very eco- 
nomical of light on this side of Beacon 
Hill. It almost seemed as if nature 
were frowning upon the effort to abol- 
ish slavery, but as the little company 
that formed the new society were step- 
ping out into the storm and darkness 
from the African schoolhouse, Mr. Gar- 
rison impressively remarked : “We 
have met tonight in this obscure 
schoolhouse; our members are few and 
our influence limited; but, mark my 
prediction, Faneuil Hall shall ere long 
echo with the principles we have set 
forth. We shall shake the nation by 
their mighty power.” This he could 
cheerily assert, in spite of the fact 
that in starting a society to convert 
the indifferent or hostile millions of 
his fellow-countrymen, he had failed 
to enlist three of his warmest friends; 
‘but it was not long before they, too, 
convinced of the wisdom of his posi- 
tion, gave in their adherence. 


The roll of members which I hold in 
my hand, and which increased in num- 
bers to seventy-two during the next 
two years, contains the names of many 
well-known Colored men of that day. 
I know not how many of them will be 
recognized by members of this audi- 


ence, but some of them were house- 
hold names in my boyhood, and I 
know in what warm esteem my father 
held John T. Hilton, the barber in 
Howard street, Coffin Pitts, the clothes 
dealer in Brattle street, James G. Bar- 
badoes, Philip A. Bell, and John P. 
Pero, another barber. There were at 
least five barbers on the roll, and un- 
doubtedly they improved their excep- 
tional opportunities for debate and 
discussion while shaving and trimming 
their customers! Then there was John 
E. Scarlett, a chimney-sweep, and one 
of the little band of Colored men who 
constituted themselves a body-guard 
to my father, and sometimes followed 
him on his belated and lonely midnight 
walks over Boston Neck to his .Rox- 
bury home, in the fall and winter of 
1834, to guard him against assault. 
There were Joel W. Lewis, a black- 
smith, Robert Roberts, a stevedore, 
Hannibal Lewis, a shoemaker, and 
Solomon R. Alexander, a shoemaker 
and carpenter in one. Other barbers 
were Thomas Cole, John B. Cutler and 
James Barr; and there were two wait- 
ers, Thomas Brown and Thomas Dal- 
ton. And, finally, there was Thomas 
Paul, the Negro apprentice boy who 
was the “only visible auxiliary” of my 
father when Mayor Otis’ police officers 
entered the attic printing office of the 
Liberator on a detective hunt to oblige 
a Southern Senator. 


Not many great or many mighty 
were called to the work at the outset, 
but, as so often has been the case in 
history, this far-reaching movement 
was begun by obscure and humble 
men. “For God hath chosen the fool- 
ish things of the world to confound 
the wise, and the weak things of the 
world to confound the things that are 
mighty.” Behold, what sprang from 
the seed planted here that winter 
night! Two years later the American 
Anti-Slavery society was formed in 
Philadelphia, and less than four years 
after that, in 1837, Ellis Gray Loring 
could write, “Our cause has advanced 
until it numbers 800 societies. An 
Anti-Slavery society has been formed 
in the United States every day for the 
last two years. There are 300 socie- 
ties in the single state of Ohio, one 
of which numbers 4000 members.” 
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I shall not detain you with any ac- 
count of the white members of the 
New England society, save to note 
that one of them, Moses Kimball, lived 
to present, nearly fifty years later, the 
bronze Emancipation group in Park 
Square to the city of Boston. 

The confidence and loyal support of 
the Colored people in Boston and other 
Northern cities, poor and humble as 
they were, was a tower of strength 
to my father, as he was a pillar of 
light to them. He was not only the 
first to make a common rally in the 
slave’s behalf under the banner of im- 
mediate and unconditional emancipa- 
tion; he was the first to address on 
terms of equal brotherhood the class 
next above the slaves in public con- 
tempt and legal disability—the free 
blacks, and this was actually made a 
reproach by one of the most eminent 
Christian divines of the day. In the 
second number of the Liberator he 
courageously urged the repeal of the 
laws forbidding marriage between a 
white person and a Negro, Indian or 
mulatto, and in the address which he 
delivered to the Colored people of 
Boston and other cities in June, 1831, 
he said: 

“T never rise to address a Colored 
audience without feeling ashamed of 
my own color; ashamed of being iden- 
tified with a race of men who have 
done you so much injustice, and who 
yet retain so large a portion of your 
brethren in servile chains. To make 
atonement, in part, for this conduct, I 
have solemnly dedicated my health 
and strength, and life, to your service. 
I love to plan and to work for your 
social, intellectual, political and spirit- 
ual advancement. My happiness is 
augmented with yours: in your suf- 
ferings I participate. 

“Henceforth I am ready on all days, 
on all convenient occasions, in all suit- 
able places, before any sect or party, 
at whatever perils to my person, char- 
acter, or interest, to plead the cause 
of my Colored countrymen in particu- 
lar, and of human rights in general. 
For this purpose, there is no day too 
holy, no place improper, no body of 
men too inconsiderable to address. 
For this purpose I ask no church to 
grant me authority to speak—I re- 
quire no ordination—I am not careful 


to consult Martin Luther, or John Cal- 
vin, or His Holiness the Pope. It is 
a duty which, as a lover of justice, 
I am bound to execute; as‘a lover of 
my fellow-men, I ought not to shun; 
as a lover of Jesus Christ, and of his 
equalizing, republican and benevolent 
precepts, I rejoice to meet.” 

Following this he gave them, with- 
out condescension and in a brotherly 
spirit, much excellent advice and sug- 
gestion as to how they might improve 
their own condition and promote the 
education of their children. I know 
nothing more touching than their re- 
sponse, or more truly prophetic, “Your 
remarks,” they wrote, “‘were full of 
virtue and consolation, perfect in ex- 
planation, and furnished a rule to live 
by and to die by. We feel fully per- 
suaded that the day cannot be far dis- 
tant when you will be acknowledged 
by the very lips of those who now de- 
nounce, revile and persecute you as 
the vilest and basest of men, the up- 
rooter of all order, the destroyer of 
our country’s peace, prosperity and 
happiness—-to be its firm reliance, its 
deliverer, the very pillar of its future 
grandeur.” 

So completely did he make their 
cause and that of their enslaved 
brethren, his own, so fervently did he 
denounce the crimes committed 
against those having a darker skin, 
that it was not surprising that he was 
sometimes supposed by those who had 
never seen him to be himself a Negro. 
He often said that the highest compli- 
ment ever paid him, the only one he 
cared to remember, was when Sir 


Thomas Fowell Buxton of England, in- 


vited a large company to meet Mr. 
Garrison, the black advocate of eman- 
cipation from the United States.” 
Never was there a more astonished 
host when the guest presented him- 
self. 

“Yes—God is my witness!” he said 
to the freedmen of Charleston, South 
Carolina, on that April day in 1865, 
when, as the guest of the United 
States Government, he visited the old 
slave city and received the blessings 
of the emancipated, “I have faithfully 
tried, in the face of the fiercest opposi- 
tion and under the most depressing 
circumstances, to make your cause my 
cause, my wife and children your — 
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wives and children, subjected to the 
same outrage and degradation, myself 
on the same auction block to be sold 
to the highest bidder.” 

This self-identification with those 
whose cause he pleaded, and his un- 
hesitating adherence to principle, were 
no less strikingly shown in his action 
at the World’s Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion in London in 1840, when, on the 
refusal of the Convention to admit the 
women who were his co-delegates, he 
promptly refused to enter the Conven- 
tion without them. The managers of 
the Convention, dismayed by this an- 
nouncement, made every effort to in- 
duce him to waive his scruples. Hven 
the excluded women themselves, dis- 
turbed that the leader of the American 
abolitionists should have no part in 
this World gathering, begged him not 
to consider them, but he was immov- 
able, and the result of his disinterest- 
ed action was to precipitate a stimu- 
lating and far-reaching discussion of 
the whole question of woman’s rights, 
and to establish a prime landmark in 
the history of that agitation. 

History, as Colonel Higginson has 
remarked, is apt to preserve but two 
or three names in connection with any 
great movement, and, in the lengthen- 
ing perspective of time, it may be, as 
he has suggested, that Garrison, Phil- 
lips and John Brown will be the 
names chiefly associated with the 
Anti-Slavery movement in the United 
States. But as my father was ever 
eager to recognize the services of his 
fellow-workers, and to transfer to them 
the laurels bestowed upon himself, so 
today he would insist on sharing with 
them the honors paid to his memory, 
and would refuse to be singled out 
save as their representative. 

“Putting myself entirely out of the 
question,” he said, after slavery was 
abolished, “I believe that in no land, 
at any time, was there ever a more 
devoted, self-sacrificing, and uncom- 
promising band of men and women 
[than the abolitionists]. Nothing can 
be said to their credit which they do 
not deserve..... But whatever has 
been achieved through them is all of 
God, to whom alone is the glory due.” 

And again, at a meeting in Glasgow, 
in 1867, he said: “It is hardly worth 
while here or anywhere to inquire mi- 


nutely into the various methods and 
instrumentalities by which slavery in 
the United States has been abolished. 
Those who labored with me were ena- 
bled to do something towards’ the 
event. Those who labored on this side 
of the Atlantic had a share in the 
same glorious work, and are entitled 
to thanks and to gratitude, as well as 
those in my own country. It took 
everything that has transpired since 
the struggle commenced to bring it 
about, and every one who gave any- 
thing, however small, to the treasury 
—every one who offered up a heartfelt 
prayer to God for the deliverance of 
the oppressed—every one who, in any 
manner, at any time, and to however 
small an extent, threw his influence 
into the scale of justice, had a hand in 
this blessed work, and it includes at 
last a mighty host.” 

For myself I can never think of my 
father without seeing him surrounded 
by that noble band of men and women 
who early rallied to his support, who 
stood by him through good and evil re- 
pute, and without whose potent aid he 
could never have maintained his cru- 
sade. I cannot walk Boston streets 
today without having constant remind- 
ers of them—of Benjamin Lundy, the 
heroic little Quaker who first opened 
my father’s eyes to the enormity of 
slavery, when he sought him in his 
boarding house at No. 30 Federal 
street, and gained him as an ally; of 
Whittier, who was my father’s room- 
mate in that same house and destined 
to become one of his most powerful 
supporters; of Samuel J. May, the 
brave minister, and Samuel E. Sewall, 
the chivalrous lawyer, who enlisted 
under his banner after hearing his 
first lecture against slavery in old 
Julien Hall on Milk street; of Oliver 
Johnson, a printer, like himself, and 
long the able editor of anti-slavery 
journals; of George Thompson, the 
great English orator, whose wonder- 
ful eloquence made hosts of converts 
to the anti-slavery cause, and so 
alarmed the slave-holders that they 
did not rest until they had driven him 
out of the country; of Ellis Gray Lor- 
ing, the wise counsellor, and his noble 
wife, whose home in later years was 
close by here on Derne street; of Fran- 
cis Jackson, whose house, still stand- 
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ing on Hollis street, was a_ shelter 
alike to the anti-slavery women of Bos- 
ton when they were mobbed and driv- 
en from their hall, and to fugitive 
slaves, for whom a chamber was ever 
ready; of Lydia Maria Child, who sac- 
rificed her popularity as an author 
' when ,she wrote her earnest “Appeal 
in favor of that class of Americans 
called Africans;” of Maria Weston 
Chapman, who organized the annual 
fairs which raised the funds to carry 
on the agitation, and who was ever 
vigilant, courageous and indomitable; 
of Wendell Phillips, the matchless ora- 
tor, and Edmund Quincy, the keen and 
witty journalist, who entered the 
‘cause together and were promptly os- 
tracised by the cultured circles of 
Boston society from which they came; 
of Mrs. Mary May and her son, Rev. 
Samuel May, Jr., long the efficient gen- 
eral agent of the Massachusetts Anti- 
slavery society; of Henry I. Bowditch, 
the ardent physician; of Theodore 
Parker, the fearless preacher; of 
Charles F. Hovey, the generous mer- 
chant, who left a princely bequest to 
the cause. Many more names and 
faces crowd upon me, but I must 
pause, as did John Bright, the great 
Englishman, when he essayed a simi- 
lar recounting, and quote that noble 
passage from the Epistle to the He- 
brews: 

“Time would fail me to tell of Gid- 
eon, of Barak, of Samson, of Jephtha, 
of David, of Samuel, and the Prophets, 
who through faith subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, obtained prom- 
ises, stopped the mouths of lions, 
quenched the violence of fire, escaped 
the edge of the sword, out of weak- 
ness were made strong, waxed valiant 
in fight, turned to flight the armies of 
the aliens.” 

I would not exaggerate the perils 
and sufferings of the contemned and 
unpopular abolitionists. As compared 
with the lot of the Russian martyrs 
who have trodden by tens of thou- 
sands the weary road to Siberia, to 
perish by the way or spend untold 
years in cruelest exile, their paths 
were light and pleasant indeed. It is 
true that they faced bodily peril, and 
social ostracism, and public scorn and 
contempt. Their freedom of utterance 
on the platform and in the press was 


often challenged and interrupted, but 
never long suppressed in the free 
North. The laws were on their side 
and against their assailants, and the 
world’s frown weighed little with 
those who, in unselfishly espousing the 
slave’s cause, gained far more in in- 
tellectual companionship and moral 
stimulus and elevation than the po- 
lite society of the day, and the politi- 
cal and sectarian circles from which 
they were excluded, could ever know. 
What Wendell Phillips said of my 
father, at the latter’s funeral, was 
true in large measure of the abolition- 
ists with whom [ was intimate in my 
boyhood. “I have seen him intimate- 
ly for thirty years,” he said, “while 
raining on his head was the hate of 
the community, when by every possi- 
ble form of expression malignity let 
him know that it wished him all sorts 
of harm. I never saw him unhappy; 
I never saw the moment that serene, 
abounding faith in the rectitude of his 
motive, the soundness of his method, 
and the certainty of his success did 
not lift him above all possibility of be- 
ing reached by any clamor about 
him.” How much my dear mother 
contributed to the happiness of his 
domestic life, and the efficiency of 
his reformatory labors, the same inti- 
mate friend and associate has borne 
no less eloquent testimony, and those 
who knew them both will never dis- 
sociate them. Least of all can I fail 
to link their names on this anniver- 
sary as I look back to the stirring 
times in which they bore their part so 
faithfully, and to the home which 
they made joyous and blessed to all 
who lived or came within its portal. 
When my father passed away, the 
reactionary movement against the 
exercise of the elective franchise by 
the Southern freedmen had already 
set in, and his last published utter- 
ance was a protest against the pro- 
scription which had driven hundreds 
of them from Mississippi and Louis- 
iana to Kansas. Since then the fraud- 
ulent tissue ballots have been succeed- 
ed by the no less fraudulent enact- 
ments which have practically disfran- 
chised the Colored population of the 
South, and if he were to return to- 
day he would find not only the 15th 
Amendment to the Constitution nulli- 
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\ fied, but the 13th Amendment, which 
abolished slavery, defied by the wretch- 
es who have attempted a system of 
He would find Negroes ex- 


clided from juries, from all town, city 
and state governing bodies, denied le- 
gal inter-marriage with whites, re- 
‘stricted to Negro galleries in the thea- 
tres and Negro cars on the trains, sub- 
jected to excessive penalties for vio- 
lations of law, and in many ways still 
victims of that cruel and unrelenting 
race prejudice which he assailed from 
the outset of his warfare seventy-five 
years ago. He would find women de- 
nied their full political rights in all 
but four states of the Union, and the 
Chinese, whose claim to equal treat- 
ment with all other immigrants to our 
shores he vindicated with his latest 
breath, still excluded as outcasts. He 
would view with amazement the spec- 
tacle of the United States seizing dis- 
tant islands, slaughtering their peo- 
ple by tens of thousands, and estab- 
lishing colonial governments ‘“‘without 
the consent of the governed.” He 
would be saddened by the mad in- 
crease of naval armaments, and the 
increasing disposition to interfere in, 
and arbitrarily regulate, the affairs of 
feebler countries. He would deplore 
the lowering of civic ideals, the 
growth of the commercial spirit, which 
have resulted in the widespread busi- 
ness and political corruption now be- 
ing uncovered in our country. But 
would he be disheartened or hopeless 
as to the future? Assuredly not! Who- 
ever follows the record of his life will 
find that throughout his long thirty 
years’ warfare, his courage and hope- 
fulness, his faith in God, his certainty 
of the triumph of right, were never 
greater than when the outlook seemed 
darkest to others. Nothing could 
daunt or depress him. Certain that 
“whatever is right must in the end 
succeed,” his philosophic view of 
events enabled him to see many signs 
of hope and promise, and he was ever 
an optimist. So, today, he would pro- 
nounce the progress made by the Col- 
ored population of the South since 
Emancipation a marvellous record for 
forty years. He would exult in those 
beacon lights at Hampton, Tuskegee, 
' Atlanta, Fisk, Calhoun and elsewhere 


in the South, and in the steadily in- 
creasing number of able and trained 
leaders of the race, and would wel- 
come with thankful heart’ those 
scholarly and enlightened white men 
of Southern birth who are more and 
more finding voice and courage to de- 
mand fair play and equal opportunity 
for all. Knowing that, under our po- 
litical system, the only hope of cor- 
recting existing abuses lies in the edu- 
cation, moral training and material 
progress of the ignorant and degraded 
masses, on the one hand, and the 
changed hearts of the white leaders 
of the South, on the other, he would 
find infinite encouragement alike in 
such object lessons as that wonderful 
procession, marshalled by Booker 
Washington, which passed before the 
President at Tuskegee the other day, 
and in the triumph of freedom of 
speech and opinion won by the white 
faculty—all native Southerners—of 
Trinity College, North Carolina, afew 
months ago. 

Nor would he doubt our return as a 
nation to the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence by surrendering 
the Philippines to their inhabitants, or 


-our recovery from the late fever for 


large armaments; while in the mighty 
popular upheavals in Russia and Aus- 
tria, and the uprising against party 
tyranny in our own country, he would 
see the handwriting on the wall for 
all despotisms, under whatever name 
or guise. 

When, in his later years, my father 


was urged to write a history of the 
anti-slavery movement, he _ replied, 
“So far as I am personally concerned, 
I feel no interest in any history of it 
that may be written. It is enough 
for me that every yoke is broken and 
every bondman set free. Yet there 
are lessons to be drawn from it that 
cannot fail to be serviceable to pos- 
terity. The millennial state, if it ever 
come on earth, is yet in the far dis- 
tant future. There are innumerable 
battles yet to be fought for the right, 
many wrongs to be redressed, many 
evil customs abolished, many usurpa- 
tions overthrown, many deliverances 
wrought; and those who shall here- 
after go forth to defend the righteous 
cause, no matter at what cost or with 
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what disparity of numbers, cannot fail 


to derive strength and inspiration 
from an intelligent acquaintance with 
the means and methods used in the 
anti-slavery movement.” 

I trust that the celebrations of this 
centennial anniversary will result not 
merely in centering attention for a 
moment on the man who was the lead- 
er of the anti-slavery agitation, but 
that they will turn many to a careful 
study of one of the noblest, as it was 
one of the most unselfish and far- 
reaching movements of any time or 
land. 


NOTES AMONG THE PUBLISHERS. 





NEW BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 





Some of the Contents of Recent 
sues. 

A periodical that is worthy of cor- 
dial support is Alexander’s Magazine. 
a monthly devoted to the interests of 
the Negro, and published at 714 Shaw- 
nut avenue, Boston, by Charles Alex- 
ander, who is also the editor. An in- 
teresting feature of the December 
number is a poem, “The English- 
Speaking Race,” by a writer who signs 
himself “Kelt-Nor,”’ a song of the 30th 
century, “to be sung by Uncle Sam.” 
It ends: 


Is- 


Savage or civilized, bond or free, 
Each brought with him some saving 
grace, 
good—and 
made of me 
The soul of the English-speaking 
Race. 


Some together they’ve 


The music is by ‘“Sarchna,” a cryp- 
tic name which, it is interesting to 
note, is believed to cover the per- 
sonality of Alexander Forbes, a grand- 
son of John M. Forbes, and of R. W. 
Emerson, and a graduate, two years 
ago, of Harvard college. He carries 
on the traditions of his ancestors in 
his interest in the welfare of the Ne- 
gro. Of the articles written special- 
ly for the magazine, one of the most 
important is “The broadcloth mob,” 
by Archibald H. Grimke, giving a 
vigorous account of the riot in Bos- 
ton October 21, 1835, caused by the 
coming of the English agitator, 


George Thompson. William A. Join- 
er writes of “The Negro and the 
Stage,’ and mentions the Mallory 
brothers, Billy Kersands, Brodu and 
Halliday, and adds: “The Negro has 
passed from minstrel to burlesque and 
high-class vaudeville; we hope to see 
him in opera, in comedy and even in 
tragedy.” It is strange that he should 
not have mentioned the greatest of 
all Negro actors, the “American Ros- 
cius,’ Ira Aldridge, who was born in 
Baltimore about 1810, was a valet of 
Edmund Kean, and won the applause 
of Europe by his acting of Othello. 
The magazine has plenty of whole- 
some miscellany and poetry suitable 
for the season. On a separate card is 
sent out a poem, “It Matters Much,” 
by Mr. Alexander, which appeared 
some time ago in the magazine and is 
worth quoting:— 


It matters little where I was born, 
Or if my parents were rich oar poor; 
Whether the shrank at the cold 
world’s scorn; 
Or walked in the pride of wealth 
secure; 
But whether I live an honest man, 
And hold my integrity firm in my 
clutch, 
I tell you, brother, plain as I am, 
It matters much. 


It matters little how long I stay 
In the world of sorrow, sin and care; 
Whether in youth I am called away, 
Or live till my bones and plate are 
bare; 
But whether I do the best I can 
To softén the weight of adversity’s 
touch 
On faded cheek of my fellow-man, 
It matters much. 


It matters little where be my grave, 
Or on the land or on the sea; 
By purling brook or ’neath stormy 
wave, 
It matters little or naught to me. 
But whether the angel Death comes 


down 
And marks my brow with his lov- 
ing touch, 
As one that shall wear the victor’s 
crown, 


It matters much. 
—Springfield Republican. 
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